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self with. Maria was now an old woman of
sixty-one and looked like a haystack on wheels.
She moved with a kind of rolling motion. She
had peculiar habits; she would whistle to herself
or, at table, make little pellets of bread and flick
them about. She was so untidy that no one of
her garments seemed to belong to any other.
Her hair was white and she wore a lace cap,
none too clean and set rakishly at an angle.
For Judith, who had such a passion for cleanliness,
her untidiness was an agony. She found herself,
before she had been at Westaways ten minutes,
running after Maria, picking up her handkerchief,
fastening a button, tying a ribbon.

Will Herries was not greatly changed, save
that he was a wealthy man now of forty-five,
and so had swollen in importance. Not phy-
sically swollen; he was as thin and stiff as a
water-pipe, and he spoke like Moses delivering
the Ten Commandments to the people of Israel.
Christabel also was now a middle-aged woman,
dressed better than of old, and was not so deeply
terrified of functions and ceremonies.

She was, however, one of those people whose
anticipation of catastrophe spoils every occasion.
And expectation of disaster attracts it as surely as
mountains attract rain.

Walter was now their only remaining child,
his sister having died some years previously of
smallpox.

Walter was terrific. He was, Judith thought,
the largest young man she had ever seen. Horse-
like as all the Herries were one way or another,